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“BEHOLD LY THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 











AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND,”’ 





—Cowper, 


BATAVIA FROM THE SEA. 


JAMES BRAITHWAITE THE SUPERCARGO. 
CHAPTER XVI. 

T neartity acknowledge that war is hateful to God, 
and ought to be, indeed is so, to man also, the nearer 
by fuith, by love, by charity, by mercy, he approaches 
to the nature of God. Fighting, even in a worldly 
pont of view, is, I conceive, a disgrace to the boasted 
mental powers of the human race; still more so is it to 
our professed Christianity : and it behoves us to strive 
and pray for the time when wars may cease, and peace 
be established among men. But I have faith in one 
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means alone, the spread of real, vital Christianity, 
We have learned from the sad experience of centuries 
that nominal Christianity, which men call religion, is 
utterly powerless to stop warfare; it may, in a few 
instances, have lessened some of its horrors, but only a 
few. The annals of the wars which have taken place 
for the last three hundred years since the world has im- 
proved in civilization show that nations rush into war 
as eagerly as ever, and that cruelties and abominations 
of all sorts, such as the fiercest Savages cannot surpass, 
are committed by men who profess to be Christians. 
Read the accounts of the wars of the Duke of Alva and 
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his successors in the Netherlands, the civil wars of 
France, the foreign wars of Napoleon, the deeds of 
horror done at the storming and capture of towns during 
the war in the Peninsula, not only by Frenchmen and 
Spaniards, but by the British soldiers, and indeed the 
accounts of all the wars in the pages of history, and we 
shall learn what a fearful and dreadful thing war is, 
and strive to assist the spread of the true principles of 
the Gospel as the only means of putting a stop to it. 

Such thoughts as these had been occupying my mind 
on board the brig, on the morning of that eventful day 
of which I have just been speaking. Here was I, a 
peace-loving man, engaged in a peaceable occupation, 
and yet finding myself continually in the midst of 
fighting, and now there was every probability of my 
having to engage in a desperate battle, the termi- 
nation of which it was impossible to foretell. As I 
reached the deck I could see a number of dark phantom- 
looking objects gliding slowly over the water towards 
us almost noiselessly, the only sound heard being that 
produced by their oars as they dipped into the water. 
The pirates, for such we were still certain they must be, 
expected, perhaps, to find us asleep. The guns were 
loaded and run out as before. The men stood with their 
muskets in their hands, and pikes and cutlasses ready 
for use. The strangers drew closer and closer. They 
still hoped, we concluded, to catch us unprepared. We, 
however, did not wish to begin the combat unless they 
gave us indubitable signs of their intentions. The 
elder Van Deck, who had, I found, been a naval man, 
took the command, and everybody on board looked up 
to him. We were not left long in doubt that the 
strangers were pirates, and purposed to destroy us. Not, 
however, till they were close to us with the evident in- 
tention of boarding, did our chief give the order to fire. 
The effect was to make them sheer off, but only for a 
moment. Directly afterwards they arranged themselves 
on our starboard bow and quarter, and commenced 
a fire with gingalls, matchlocks, and guns of various 
sorts, sending missiles of all shapes and sizes on board 
us. Our men kept firmg away bravely, but in a short 
time, so rapid was the fire kept wp on us, that three or 
four were killed and several wounded. I was standing 
near the brave Dutchman when a dart shot from a gun 
struck him, and he fellto the deck. I ran to raise him 
up, but he had ceased to breathe. His death soon 
becoming known among the crew, their fire visibly 
slackened. The pirates probably perceived this, and 
with fearful cries came dashing alongside. The Javanese 
are brave fellows, and though they knew that death 
awaited them, they drew their swords and daggers and 
met the enemy as they sprang upon our deck, On 
came the pirates in overwhelming numbers, their sharp 
creeses making fearful havoc among our poor fellows. 

I saw that all was lost. I was still unwounded. Rather 
than fall alive into the hands of the pirates, as with the 
survivors of the crew I was driven across the deck, I 
determined to leap overboard, and endeavour to swim 
to land. ‘That was not a moment for considering the 
distance or the dangers to be encountered. Death was 
certain if I remained in the ship. Unnoticed by the 
enemy, I threw myself overboard, and struck out in the 
direction, as I believed, of the shore. I was a good 
swimmer, but light as were my clothes, I was not aware 
of the impediment they would prove tome. Already I 
was beginning to grow tired, and to feel that I could 
not reach the shore. Yet life was sweet, very sweet, in 
prospect. I prayed for strength, and resolved to struggle 
on as long as I could move anarm. I threw myself on 
my back to float; I could see the brig, at no great 
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distance, surrounded by the prahus. All sounds of 
strife had ceased. Only the confused murmurs of many 
tongues moving at once reached my ears. Now that 
I had ceased for a few minutes to exert myself, two 
fearful ideas occurred to me: one, that I might be swim- 
ming from the land, the other, that at any moment a 
shark might seize me and carry me to the depths below. 
Had I allowed my mind to dwell on these ideas, I should 
speedily have lost courage, but instead I had recourse to 
the only means by which, under similar trials and 
dangers, a man can hope to be supported. I turned my 
thoughts upwards, and prayed earnestly for protection 
and deliverance. 

I was striking out gently with my feet to keep 
myself moving through the water when my head struck 
something floating on the surface. I turned round, and 
found that it was one of the long bamboo buoys em- 
ployed by the native. fishermen on the coast to mark 
where their nets, or fish traps, are placed. They are 
very long and buoyant, and capable of supporting more 
than one man with ease. I threw my arms over the 
one I had found, and was grateful that I had thus found 
an object by means of which my life might possibly be 
preserved. 

I looked round me; the prahus and brig were still 
to be seen, but after watching them for some time, they 
appeared to be drifting away with the faint land breeze 
from-the spot where I lay. Thus was the danger of 
being seen by them at daylight lessened. Hitherto I 
had feared, among other things, should I be unable, to 
swim on shore, that when the pirates discovered me in 
the morning they would send a boat and give me a 
quieting knock on thehead. Still my position was a 
very dreadful one. Any moment a passing shark might 
seize hold of me; that I escaped was owing, I think, 
humanly speaking, to my having on dark clothes, and 
my having kept constamtly splashing with my legs. I 
was afraid of resting, also, lest I should lose conscious- 
ness, and, letting go my hold of the bamboo, be swept 
away by the tide. 

I will not trouble you, my friends who read this 
narrative, with my thoughts during all the time I was 
hanging on to the float, further than to say that I did 
not lose my trust in God, and that it kept me calm 
during this trying period of suspense. At length, 
when my legs became weary of moving about, I thought 
that I would try the effect of my voice in keeping the 
sharks at a distunce. I first ascertained that the pirate 
prahus had drifted to such a distance that I was not 
likely to be heard by them, then I began shouting away 
at the top of my voice. 

What was my surprise, as soon as I stopped, to hear 
an answer! TI'or a moment I fancied that it must be 
some mockery of my imagination; then again I heard 
the voice say, “ What, Braithwaite! is that you ?” 

It must be, I knew, my friend Van Deck who spoke, 
yet the voice sounded hollow and strange, very unlike his. 

I can scarcely describe the relief I felt at discovering, 
in the first place that my friend had escaped, and then 
on finding that a civilized human being was near me. I 
could not tell whether he knew that his brother was 
killed. I did not allude to the subject. We did our 
best to encourage each other. We would gladly have 
got nearer together to talk with more ease, but were 
afraid of letting go our hold of the support, frail though 
it seemed, to which we clung. Van Deck encouraged 
me by the assurance that it would soon be daylight, and 
that at early dawn the fishermen would come off to 
examine the nets. 

“They bear the Dutch, I am sorry to say, no good 
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will,” he observed. “We are accused too justly of 
laying the produce of their industry under tribute ; but 
they will respect you as an Englishman, and for your 
sake save the lives of both of us. ‘Till I found that you 
had escaped, I was very anxious on that score.” 

As [have said, we talked continually, for silence was 
painful, as I could not tell when my companion’s voice 
was silent whether he had been drawn down suddenly 
by a shark, or had sunk overcome by fatigue. Even 
with conversation kept up in this way, the time passed 
very slowly by. How much worse off I should have 
been alone! At length Van Deck exclaimed that he 
saw the dawn breaking in the sky. Rapidly after this 
objects became more and more distinct: the tall bamboo 
buoys, with their tufts of dry grass at the top, floating 
on the glassy water; then I could distinguish my com- 
panion’s head and shoulders just above the surface ; and 
the land about two miles off, on which, however, a surf 
broke which would have made landing difficult, if not 
dangerous. The tall trees and the mountains, range 
above range, seemed to rise directly out of it. 

Soon the fishermen’s voices, as they pulled out, singing 
in chorus, towards their buoys, greeted our ears. ‘Two 
boats came close to us. The fishermen exhibited much 
surprise at finding us, but instead of at once coming up 
and taking us on board, they lay on their oars, and ap- 
peared to be consulting what they should do with the 
strangers. How the discussion might have terminated 
seemed doubtful, had not Van Deck told them that I was 
an Englishman, whose countrymen had just conquered 
the island; that he was my friend; and that if any harm 
happened to us my people would come and cut off all the 
people in the district, whereas if we were well treated 
they would be munificently rewarded. This address, 
which taken in its oriental meaning was literally true, 
had the desired effect: one of the boats approached me. 
As the Javanese took my arms to lift me out of the 
water, I felt that I could not have held on another 
minute. Immediately that I was in the boat I fainted, 
and I believe that my friend was much in the same con- 
dition. He, however, quickly recovered, and by the 
promise of an increased reward induced the fishermer 
to return at once to the shore. I did not return to 
consciousness till I found myself being lifted out of the 
boat and placed on a litter of wicker-work. Van Deck 
was carried in the same way, as he was too weak to 
walk. We were thus conveyed to the house of a chief, 
who resided not far from the shore, built on the summit 
of a rising ground overlooking the sea. 

The chief, who was every inch a gentleman, received 
us with the greatest hospitality, and, seeing what we 
most required, had us. both put into clean, comfortable 
beds in a large airy room, where, after we had taken 
a few cups of hot coffee, we fell asleep, and did not 
awake ‘again till the evening. Our host had then a 
sumptuous repast ready for us, of which by that time 
we were pretty well capable of partaking. Poor Van 
Deck was naturally very much out of spirits at the loss 
of his brother, but the necessity of interpreting for me 
kept him from dwelling on his own grief. 

Now let me speak of the natives of Java. From what 
I saw of them, I formed a very favourable opinion of 
their character. They are intelligent, industrious, brave, 
and honest. Under a good government much might 
have been made of them ; but, warm as is my regard for 
many Dutchmen, and for Holland in general, I am 
bound to say that the Dutch colonial system is the re- 
verse of good. ‘The colonial government is tyrannical 
and oppressive, and too many of its officers are un- 
Scrupulous and oppressive. The people are over-taxed 
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and ill-treated in every possible way, to such an extent, 
indeed, that they have been driven in their despair to 
take up arms, in a vain attempt to regain their liberty, 
and have suffered severely in consequence. ‘The 
Dutch officials go out to Java with the one sole object 
in view of making money—honestly, if they can, but 
to make money. Soon after the capture of Java by 
the English, the enlightened Sir Stamford Raffles, the 
founder of the now flourishing settlement of Singapore, 
was sent out as governor. He at once instituted a 
system perfectly different from that of the Dutch. His 
great aim was to grant their rights to all classes of men, 
and to allow them the most perfect freedom in all their 
business transactions. The result of this enlightened 
system was that the Javanese paid the British govern- 
ment the most perfect and willing obedience, and showed 
that no dependency of the crown could be so easily and 
happily governed. Sir Stamford Raffles also made 
numerous tours throughout the island, and convinced 
himself, from its numberless and valuable natural 
productions, of the immense amount of wealth it was 
capable of affording. All this information Sir Stamford 
carefully remitted to the government at home; but it is 
asserted that so indifferent were the ministers of the 
crown in those days to the far off colonies of the 
empire, that his despatches were not only not read, but 
actually not opened! And thus when after the termina- 
tion of the war the territorial acquisitions of the various 
belligerents were readjusted, unhappy Java was delivered 
up to the Dutch without the slightest regard to the 
interests of the inhabitants or any stipulation that the 
rights granted to them by the English should be held 
sacred. 'The consequence was that the old tyrannical 
system under which they had before groaned was 
speedily re-established. 

It must have been a heart-breaking thing to Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles, when after six years of labour he saw the 
people in whom he had taken so great an interest, 
delivered up to their old oppressors. He must have had 
the satisfaction, however, of feeling that for those six 
years he had benefited them very greatly, and also that 
he had established, during his government of the British 
possessions in the eastern seas, the most flourishing 
city in that part of the world. 

At the time of which I have hitherto been speaking, 
when I was in the east, the spot on which Singapore, 
with its streets of stone palaces, its superb public 
edifices, and rich warehouses, now stands, was a sandy 
flat, with a few straggling huts inhabited by fishermen 
or pirates. I am about’to give a piece of history 
posterior to my voyage as a supercargo. After the 
peace of 1814, when Java and its dependencies were 
given, as I have mentioned, up to the Dutch, their first 
act was to impose restrictions on British commerce in 
the Archipelago. They were enabled to effect this ob- 
ject from the position of their settlements, those in the 
straits of Malacca and Sunda commanding all the 
western entrances to the China and Java seas, and it 
therefore became evident that without some effort to 
destroy their monopolies, the sale of British manufactures 
in the eastern islands would sooncease. Sir Stamford 
Raffles, who was at that time governor of Bencoolen, 
represented the case so strongly to the Supreme Govern- 
ment at Bengal that the Governor-General gave him the 
permission he asked to make a settlement near the 
north-east entrance of the straits of Malacca. He ac- 
cordingly, in the year 1819, fixed on Singapore, which 
stands on the south side of an island, about sixty miles 
in circumference, separated by a narrow strait from the 
Malay peninsula. Of course the establishment was 
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opposed by the Dutch, who so strenuously remonstrated 
with the British Government that the latter declined 
having anything to do with it, and threw the whole 
responsibility on Sir Stamford Raffles. It was not 
until it had been established for three years, in the last 
of which the trade was already estimated at several 
millions of dollars, that Singapore was recognised by 
Great Britain. 

However, I must return tomy journal. After a rest 
of a couple of days, poor Van Deck and I were suffi- 
ciently recovered to commence our journey back to 
Batavia. He was anxious to be there that he might 
take charge of his late brother’s affairs—I, that I might 
report the loss of the brig, and make fresh arrange- 
ments for securing a cargo for Sydney. We met with 
no adventures worthy of note on our journey, and I am 
not writing a Java guide-book. I can say, however, that 
I saw enough to convince me of the wonderful fertility 
of the soil and the vast internal resources of the country, 
and I could not help feeling considerable satisfaction 
that England had obtained so splendid an acquisition. 

On our return to Batavia, much sympathy was 
excited for my friend Van Deck among the merchants 
at the loss of his brother, and the naval commander-in- 
chief, returning soon after from Sourabaya, despatched 
two frigates and a brig of war in search of the pirates. 
They were supposed to belong to some place on the 
coast of Borneo, which has for many years abounded 
with nests of these desperadoes. The fleet in question 


was supposed to belong to a famons chief, tae very idol : 


of his followers on account of the success of his. expe- 
ditions. His title was the Rajah Raga, and he was 
brother to the Sultan Coti, a potentate of Borneo. The 
Rajah Raga had subsequently some wonderful escapes ; 
for he probably got due notice that an English squadron 
was looking after him, and took good care to keep out of 
their way. He was afterwards cruising with three large 
prahus, when he fell in with an English sloop-of-war, 
which he was compelled to engage. Two of his prahus, 
by placing themselves between him and the enemy, 
held her in check a sufficient time to enable him to 
escape, and were themselves then sent to the bottom; 
indeed, they must have expected no other fate. On 
another occasion the rajah remained on shore, but sent 
his own prahu, which carried upwards of a hundred 
and fifty men and several large guns, on a cruise, under 
the command of his favourite panglima, or captain. 
Falling in after some time with a brig merchantman, as 
he supposed, and wishing to distinguish himself by her 
capture, he fired into her, and made preparations .to 
board. Great was his dismay when he saw a line of 
ports open in the side of his expected prize, and he 
found himself under the guns of a British man-of-war. 


The panglima hailed, and with many apologies tried to 


make it appear that he had acted under a misapprehen- 
sion ; but his subterfuge was of no avail : a broadside from 
the man-of-war sent his vessel at once to the bottom, and 
he and all his crew perished, with the exception of two or 
three who, clinging to a piece of the wreck, were picked 
up by a native craft, and carried an account of the 
disaster to their chief. Piracy has been the bane of 
these seas for years, and will continue to be so unless 
repressed by ships of war kept constantly on the alert 
to punish transgressors. Whenever the ships of war 
are absent, it again springs up as active as ever. So it 
will continue to be the case until true religion, civilisa- 
tion, and commercial enterprise are established firmly 
among the inhabitants of these fertile regions. The 
Dutch missionaries are, I understand, making some 
progress in spreading the truths of the Gospel among 
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the people of Java and its dependencies, but there is a 
wide field for missionary enterprise in these regions, as 
yet comparatively little worked. 

We were fortunate in obtaining the full amount of 
the goods we required without having to wait much 
longer at Batavia. There is an old proverb, “ It 
is an ill wind that blows no one good.” The 
vessel for which they were intended had lost her 
master and both mates by sickness, and the merchant 
therefore sold them to me. We had not altogether 
escaped, and several of our men who were perfectly 
healthy when we entered the harbour fell victims to 
the fever engendered by the pestiferous climate. We 
were compelled to fill up their places with others, 
who afterwards gave us much trouble. 

It was with sincere regret I parted from my friend 
Van Deck. I was glad, however, to find that he was 
likely to obtain employment suited to his talents under 
the English government. The most direct course for 
New South Wales would have been through Torres 
Straits, but the east trade wind still blowing, compelled 
us to take the longer route round the south of New 
Holland, and through Bass’s Straits, not many years 
before discovered, between that vast island and the 
smaller one of Van Diemen’s Land. A northerly 
breeze at length coming on, enabled us to sight the 
south-west point of New Holland, and thence we sailed 
along the coast, occasionally seeing tall columns of 
smoke ascending from the wood, showing the presence 
of natives. 

On approaching Bass’s Straits, the captain was 
one day expressing his regret to me that we had not 
time to anchor off one of the islands in it to catch seals, 
great numbers of which animals frequented the place 
in those days. He had known, he remarked, consi- 
derable sums made in that way in a very short time. 
Our conversation, it appeared, was overheard by one of 
the men we had shipped at Batavia. We had had a 
good deal of insubordination among the crew since we 
left that place, and we traced it all to that man, Miles 
Badham, as he called liimself. He was about thirty, 
very plausible and insinuating m his manner, a regular 
sea-lawyer, a character very dtuwigerous on board ship, 
and greatly disliked by most captains. He had 
managed to gain a considerable influence over the crew, 
especially the younger portion. His appearance was in 
his favour, and in spite of the qualities I have men- 
tioned, I would not have supposed him capable of the 
acts of atrocity which were with good reason laid to 
his charge. Ben Stubbs, the second mate, had charge 
of the deck one night, and, unable to sleep, I was 
taking a turn with him, when Mr. Gwynne, the surgeon, 
came up tous. “There is something wrong going on 
among the people below,” he whispered; “I cannot 
make out what it is exactly, but if we do not look out 
we may possibly all have our throats cut before morn- 
ing.” “You must have been dreaming, Gwynne,” 
answered Stubbs; “ there isn’t aman in the ship would 
dare do such a thing.” “I am not certain of that,” I 
observed; “at all events, let us be on the right side. 
Fore-warned, fore-armed. We will let the captain 
know, and I trust that we may thus defeat the plot, 
whatever it is.” 





TRAMPS AND VAGRANTS. 
BY A COUNTRY CLERGYMAN. 


My house is situated in the suburbs of an agricultural 
town, containing about ten thousand inhabitants. The 
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high road from a much larger and more important place 
passes by my gate, and ‘*ads to a fashionable watering- 
place much resorted to in the summer months. As 
every roving tramp, who enters Fairmead from the side 
on which I live, has had a walk of some twenty miles, 
with very scanty opportunities of foraging in the 
scattered villages, few and far between on the main road, 
he naturally approaches our town with a sharpened 
appetite for doing business. The neat Elizabethan 
style of my residence possibly suggests to the observant 
begging fraternity that it is the vicarage; and to that 
circumstance I am very likely indebted for many visits 
I should not otherwise receive; for it is not usually the 
practice of the tramp to beg from house to house, as he 
enters a strange place. He will pass by the most 
tempting suburban villas, as if he had no designs what- 
soever upon their occupants. But he knows perfectly 
well what he is about. Meanwhile, it is always a safe 
move to try it on at the vicarage; and so I have 
noticed that tramps will turn in at my own gate, who 
postpone their calls upon my neighbours until they 
have learned a little more about them. Such expe- 
rience as I may have gained, under these circumstances, 
after having been taken in, times not a few, I am 
most happy to communicate. 

I have often wondered what relation the tramp 
roaming the country bears to the sharp practitioner of 
the city. Have we the same mau, occasionally indulging 
himself with a sniff of country air and a view of the 
green fields, whom we see by-and-by pursuing his 
trade in the large town? Sometimes I think that 
the town and the country tramp are one and the 
same species; at other times I feel persuaded that 
they are totally distinct. A genuine tramp can sleep 
anywhere. There are very few nights in the course of 
the year which are too inclement for him to lie under 
the shelter of a stack, or creep into a barn or outhouse. 
He wants plenty of air, and the close putrid atmosphere 
of a metropolitan lodging-house would be, as an ordinary 
rule, more than he could endure. 

In illustration of this last remark, a very curious in- 
cident comes to my recollection. A man and a woman 
were approaching Fairmead late in the evening, in the 
month of November. They had walked some fifteen 
miles since the morning, when the man was taken so 
ill that. he fell down in the road. His companion 
helped him through a gate into the nearest field, and 
left Him under the hedge whilst she went forward to 
Fairmead to get assistance. His illness proved to be a 
bad case of small-pox. As there happened to be an 
empty shed within a few yards of the place where the 
man was lying, he was removed there with the consent 
of the owner ; a stove was fitted up and a door put in, 
and plenty of fresh straw and clean bedding were for- 


warded by the parish authorities. In fact, in the course’ 


of twenty-four hours, the outhouse was made to assume 
the appearance of great comfort; and the medical man 
was unremitting in his attentions. 

When the disease had reached its crisis, the doctor 
left his patient one evening, with serious misgivings as 
to the turn the malady might take. He by no 
means felt any confidence that the man would re- 
cover. He went, accordingly, the first thing the 
next morning, to see how matters were going on, 
and to his astonishment he found that both the 
man and the woman had disappeared. It was a raw 
cold morning, and a drizzling rain had been falling 
the whole night. Looking round, ho noticed the 
Woman’s bonnet lying on the floor, and presently he 
observed that the blankets were gone. It occurred to 
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him then that they could not be far off. After a short 
search he found both the man and the woman fast 
asleep under a hedge, with the blankets they had taken 
from the shed wrapped around them. The woman told 
the doctor, in explanation, that her husband was so un- 
accustomed to sleep under a roof, that he complained 
he could not get breath; and so, at his urgent request, 
she had removed him into the open air. Strange to 
say, he began from that night to improve rapidly, and 
in a few days was able to resume his wandering life. 

It is estimated that there are no less than thirty 
thousand vagrants in this country moving about 
from place to place. They would decline the best 
situation, and sacrifice the fairest prospects, rather 
than devote themselves to any fixed industrial occu- 
pation. Their peculiar study, ‘therefore, is how to 
get a livelihood under the condition of never being 
at rest. This, I take it, is the reason why the 
tramp apparently neglects the better class of houses 
as he enters the various towns which lie in his route. 
He is an economist of his time. He has no in- 
clination for an unnecessary expenditure of trouble. 
He pursues his way, therefore, at once to the lodging- 
house, which is his house of call, where all the special 
information he is in want of is to be obtained. In some 
of these places it is said that regularly prepared 
schedules are kept, containing the names of the most 
kind-hearted and charitably disposed inhabitants. I have 
been told that the.report of a local charity was found 
in one of these houses to be extremely serviceable. All 
I can say is, that if the wandering fraternity do make use 
of published reports to aid them in their enterprises, they 
are not peculiar in so doing; as any one will know who 
has his name down in any professional or charitable list 
to which the innumerable writers of circulars and pub- 
lishers of other printed matter have access. The tramp’s 
information, however, is chiefly communicated by word 
of mouth. Each one is ready to tell all he knows. He 
has no secrets and no jealousies to prevent him from 
proclaiming what the exploits and successes of the day 
have been. He is off to-morrow, or the next day, and it 
will be a long time before he comes the same way 
again. He has no motive, therefore, for keeping it close 
where he has done well, or by what means he managed 
his little game. And if those who have given, and 
those who have refused to listen to him, could respect- 
ively hear how they are alluded to during the evening, 
they would find that the latter come in for far more 
complimentary language than the former; for the tramp 
seems to have much more real respect for the shrewd- 
ness which sees through his dodges, than for. the soft- 
heartedness which is duped by his hypocrisy. “It’s 
no use going to that spot, he is a wide-awake cove;” 
this on the one hand, and on the other, “Try it on 
there by all means, he’s jolly green.” 

As late as half-past nine o’clock one evening a woman 
called at my house with a most pressing request, that I 
would allow her to see me only for one minute. Her 
story was, that she lived in a neighbouring village, and 
that she had just arrived in Fairmead by the last train, 
intending to proceed to Liverpool by the Government 
train the next morning. Her fare to America, whither 
she was going to join her son, was already paid; but 
she had just discovered that she was three shillings short 
of the sum needed to pay her railway expenses ; and she 
had nothing wherewith to provide herself with a lodging 
that night: would I have the kindness to Iend her four 
shillings? She had friends in the village she came 
from, who would gladly repay me. She would be so 
thankful if I could help her in her difficulty, for she did 
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not know what in the world to do, she had never been 
in such a situation before. Now, what can one do 
under such circumstances as these? Your petitioner 
has managed, with much adroitness, to throw the full 
responsibility of her case upon you. Her passage money 
is paid; her friends have aided her in getting her 
outfit; her son, on the other side of the Atlantic, is 
awaiting her arrival. If her tale be a true’one, it would 
be a hard thing to entail upon a respectable woman so 
much loss and such heavy disappointment, when it is in 
your power to help her with a small loan; and if, on 
the other hand, her story be untrue, you have no means 
of detecting the imposture, except by turning out at a 
late hour of a comfortless night to pursue the investi- 
gation. After a careful cross-examination, which failed 
to detect a single weak point in the woman’s statement, 
I lent her the small sum she named; and I was so won 
over by her respectable demeanour, that when she with- 
drew I wished her a prosperous voyage, and a happy 
meeting with her son. Need I say that she was a clever 
impostor, and that I found out by subsequent inquiries 
that no such person was known in the village from 
which she professed to come P I resolved, in consequence 
of this imposition, that I would never be taken in after 
that fashion again, and especially that I would listen 
to no applicants who chose a late hour in the evening 
as the time to honour me with their acquaintance. Not 
long afterwards, however, another case occurred which 
showed how the wisest resolution will yield under artful 
management. In this case it was “a broken-down 
medical man” by whom I was victimised. The story was 
so ingenious that I was completely taken in, and to an 
extent that gave a permanent lesson of caution. 

I can now venture to recommend a course of action 
with respect to vagrants which I have frequently tested 
and never found it fail. Whereas I was at one time 
pestered by these wanderers, I am very seldom 
honoured by a visit from them now. This is my 
practice. Whenever a stranger makes his appearance, 
and I perceive that his object is begging, I take care 
to be the first to speak :— 

“ Are you a Fairmead man?” 

“No, sir.” 

‘Then I must wish you good morning.” 

Sometimes this summary way of breaking off the 
interview draws forth a muttered curse or a volley of 
abuse, and then you can have no question in your own 
mind that you have acted wiscly. But, not unfrequently, 
your petitioner will withdraw with a meek, pained, 
disappointed look, and this is more trying. It makes 
you doubt, whether you may not have turned away a 
deserving object from your door. It is quite possible, 
I acknowledge, that some poor, down-hearted creature 
may any day present himself before you, and may watch 
your countenance with the eagerness of real destitution 
to see if there be mercy there to give him hope that his 
supplication will not be in vain. This is a supposable 
case, but one I am convinced that happens very rarely 
indeed. I was on the point of calling back a most 
forlorn object one day, feeling that I had acted with 
harshness in not listening to his story. He had turned 
quietly, but sadly, away, and crawled, as if in great 
suffering, down the path. But when he arrived at the 
gate, he turned round and gave an evil, threatening look 
towards the house, and then wrenched the gate open 
and swung it upon its hinges with as much violence as 
he dared employ, evidently hoping in his spitefulness 
that he might do some injury. 

But the truth is, if we adopt the rule of never giving 
to beggars, we ought to do it on the principle of having 
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already done our duty to the full amongst those who 
have a genuine claim upon our compassion. If we own 
the obligation resting upon every one of us to show 
mercy to the poor, the sick, the unfortunate, and to 
search out those who are really deserving and help 
them, we need feel no qualms of conscience about some 
possible case of wretchedness over which there always 
hangs the suspicion that it may be an imposture after all. 
Systematic charity, exercised towards our less fortunate 
neighbours, is the true antidote against vagrancy. It isa 
moderate computation that six hundred thousand pounds 
are levied annually to support the restless host who beg 
from town to town, and from village to village, from 
sunrise on January Ist till sunset on December 31st. 
They earn nothing, they create nothing, they produce 
nothing, and yet they live well, with occasional priva- 
tions when they have a run of bad luck. 

The professional beggar trades upon that weakness 
which indisposes us to meet him promptly with a 
decided refusal. We do not care for him; we do not 
respect him. He is a nuisance, and we would gladly 
be rid of him. We call in the aid of the constable to 
keep a sharp look out upon him. We are not sorry 
when we hear of his being put in the lock-up. And 
yet, for all this, we supply him with means, and extend 
to him the charity which alone enables him to follow his 
idle calling. 

Speaking from my own experience, I have said that 
the rule of promptly refusing to listen to a stranger, 
unless he can say that he is resident in the place, and 
so gives you the opportunity of investigating his story, 
effectually relieves you of their attentions. I have 
verified the soundness of this assertion by frequent ex- 
periments. If you have not had a vagrant at your door 
for weeks, you can make sure of half-a-dozen any day 
you feel inclined to make the experiment. 

I found this out in the following manner. Oontrary 
to my usual practice, I entered into conversation with a 
man who was coming towards the house along the 
garden walk. His first word proclaimed him an Irish- 
man, and it was owing to his native fluency of speech 
that he got on a good way into his story before I had 
the chance of stopping him. He was a discharged 
soldier and had served in India. It was the mention of 
this latter circumstance that made me feel interested in, 
and therefore disposed to listen to, his narrative. He 
had been in several parts of that country, where I 
have friends and relatives. All that he told me was 
undoubtedly true. So, after talking with him for some 
time, he received a gratuity, which evidently struck him 
as being rather handsome. 

“And now, my good fellow,” I said, “please don’t 
go and tell all the world that I have given you 
anything; but I was interested in what you said about: 
India.” 

“ An’ your honour may depind upon it, I'll not 
mintion it to a sowl; as shure as me name’s O’Reilley.” 

Walking down my garden a few minutes later, I 
smelt the fumes of tobacco, and I heard voices just be- 
neath the sunk fence, with its hedge of dwarf yew-trees, 
which borders the high road, And this is what I 
heard :— 

“His honour’sa gintleman intirely. Itowld him me: 
story, I did, an’ he gives me this ”—exhibiting, I suppose, 
the coin I had given him. “ Shure, an’ he did—that’s 
truth.” 

This is how Mr. O’Reilley kept his word. And 
if his sense of gratitude was so overpowering within 80 
short a time of promising that he would not “ mintion 


it to a sowl,” it is easy to guess how communicative he-' 
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would become when he came to spend the evening 
amongst his comrades, with whom it is a point of honour 
to enumerate for the common weal all the good things 
they have dropped in for during the day. Within twenty- 
four hours of receiving the honour of Mr. O’Reilley’s 
visit, some six or seven applicants favoured me with a 
call; but as I sent them away empty, the stream sub- 
sided almost as suddenly as it had risen. 

. Withoneword more of caution, theresult of dear-bought 
experience, I conclude this paper. Never parley with a 
tramp; let the direct inquiry, “ Are you a Fairmead 
man ?”—which admits of only one answer, yes or no— 
begin and end the interview. If he says Yes, then you 
ask, “ Where do you live?” Having been satisfied on 
this head, you can reply, ‘ Very well, I will call upon you 
at your house:” and in the meanwhile you have full 
leisure to investigate the circumstances. But if the 
answer be No, then you decline to say anything more. 
But be sure that you are firm. You are certain to be 
outwitted if you stay and listen to a single sentence. 
Your opponent has carefully studied his part, and has 
perfected it by a thousand rehearsals. You think, it 
may be, that you detect a flaw in his plausible story, and 
you are down upon him in a moment with the most 
impolitic impetuosity. But he has an explanation at 
hand which entirely disposes of your anticipated advan- 
tage. And then follows the natural termination of the 
interview, upon which he has quietly counted from the 
commencement; you hand him over a gratuity in order 
to get rid of him. 

Every one who parleys with a professional beggar 

courts defeat. A friend of mine told me the other day, 
that his practice is to hand over to the vagrant who pre- 
sents himself at his door, what he called a “ regulation 
penny.” “J never listen,” he explained, “to what they 
have to say. I give them a penny, and tell them that 
if they get as much at every house they will do well.” 
I ought to add, that my friend is not much troubled by 
these gentry, but still, I would venture to suggest that 
it is a wrong principle. It does something, although it 
does not do much, towards maintaining a bad system. 
It overlooks the important rule, that our charity ought 
to be bestowed where we have strong reasons for be- 
lieving that it is being well bestowed. It may be con- 
venient to rid oneself of a nuisance on such easy terms, 
but it does not satisfy our ideas of duty. In the same 
manner, people have said to me, “ We never give money, 
we always give victuals at the door.” They do not 
know what a trade is carried on in these self-same 
victuals. Lodging-house keepers’ pigs are amongst the 
fattest in the land; and no wonder, for they live upon 
the choicest food, such as no nobleman would dream of 
throwing to his swine. You imagine that you are 
mercifully feeding the hungry when you dispense to 
some famishing applicant a few slices of good white 
bread with butter spread upon it, or a piece of meat or 
bacon to make it more palatable; but you are not aware 
that your mendicant carries a wallet, and that the 
“swag” he may chance to collect in his day’s rounds 
has its fixed price with the lodging-house keeper, and 
inds its way to the pig-tub in return for something 
warm and savoury for supper. 
_ “What have you got there, my man ?” said our super- 
mtendent the other evening to an ultra-economical 
tramp who applied for a night’s lodging at the vagrant 
ward with a large bag well filled with broken victuals, 
— “What have you got there ?” 

“ Only some bread and meat,” was the reply. 

“What are you going to do with it ?” 

“ Hat it, to be sure; what else should I do with it ?” 
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“Nay, my lad, that story won’t do here. We don’t 
find lodging for such as you when you’ve enough to pay 
for a bed and breakfast into the bargain.” 

This question—how to deal with vagrants—is a very 
important one. I have endeavoured to show that the 
recipients of our indiscriminate charity are demoralised 
by the alms we bestow. They trade upon the indisposi- 
tion of the public to refuse them assistance; when they 
can, they contrive to get a hearing. This drives them 
to all kinds of shifts and expedients to excite compas- 
sion. It is the business of their life, therefore, to study 
and to practise deception. They are utterly careless of 
truth, if a falsehood will serve their purpose better. A 
person representing himself as author of well-known 
writings, lived for many weeks this year in London by 
calling on clergymen, editors, literary men, and others, 
with a false tale of woe. He had lost his purse, and 
wanted enough to convey himself and a sick sister to 
Huntingdon. He always paid his visit late in the even- 
ing, when “offices and houses of business (where he could 
have got the money) were closed.” The chances of being 
found out are small, the gains of a well-sustained impos- 
ture are large. And yet the public are successfully 
imposed upon, because each man fears that he might 
possibly be turning a deaf ear and giving a hard-hearted 
denial to some case of genuine distress. The long and 
the short of the matter is this, we are victimised be- 
cause conscience is not satisfied that we have done our 
duty towards the poor and needy. The remedy, there- 
fore, is evident. Ascertain what you can and ought 
to give for the relief of the necessities of others. Dis- 
tribute personally what you are able, and dispense 
through recognised channels what you cannot personally 
administer. And then with a clear conscience you can 
say to all whom it may concern, “ No, I have nothing 
for you, I have already given as much as I can afford.” 

Whatever the Legislature may find it necessary to 
enact to cope with this gigantic evil, as it presses itself 
upon the attention in large towns, it is a good and 
wholesome principle never to give one penny to any 
member of the flying column of idle vagrants, ever 
ranging the country and living upon its resources, whilst 
truer, better, and more responsible folk are pining in the 
cold shade of our neglect. 





A LADY’S JOURNEY THROUGH SPAIN. 
CHAPTER VIII.—RONDA, 


We were much divided in opinion as to our onward 
progress. We were all agreed that we wished to arrive 
at Seville before the endof July. Our stay at Granada 
had been longer than we intended, and we had con- 
tinued to linger on our way, both at Velez Malaga and 
at Malaga, till the month was farther advanced already 
than we wished. Still we could not have enjoyed 
ourselves more entirely than we had done hitherto, 
and we certainly were not hampered as to time for our 
further proceedings. So we determined not to be 
annoyed if we reached Seville later than at first 
intended; and forthwith resolved not to forego a short 
expedition from which we promised ourselves much 
enjoyment, namely, the ride from Malaga to Ronda, 
and thence to Gibraltar. We were assured that if we 
took provisions with us we should find no difficulties 
worth speaking of; and that by starting at daybreak, 
resting during the great heat of the day and then 
going on again in the beautiful nights, we should 
avoid any inconvenience. 

I was fortunate enough to be a very fair Spanish 
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scholar when I started; and certainly a great deal of 
enjoyment I obtained from the curious narratives with 
which our muleteers would beguile the way during 
some of our long mountain rides.. Their endurance of 
fatigue is a characteristic of these men; they never 
seem to think of themselves, and they show a sort of 
chivalrous regard for the comfort of the ladies of the 
party. They are popularly called Arrieros. Their dress 
is very picturesque. Many of them in former times 
were known to have saved a great deal of money, and 
they were much sought after as husbands by the fair 
ones they met on their different journeys. They were 
not always supposed to be patterns of constancy, but the 
roving life they led rather threw temptation in their 
way; and here a sprightly Andalusian, there a Maja 
in her fanciful costume, or perhaps some beauty of 
Malaga, full of soft bewitching grace, would lay dan- 
gerous siege to the affections of the hapless muleteer. 
If, in spite of all these blandishments, he remained 
true to his first love, some Spanish peasant girl in 
his native village, he might be deemed worthy of all 
praise. 

We made a long day from Malaga to Ronda, as there 
is literally no place where it would be possible for ladies 
to spend the night between the two places. The road 
leads through the beautiful and extensive plain sur- 
rounding Malaga, previous to entering upon the wild 
mountain defiles that succeed each other the greater 
part of the way to Ronda. The hamlets are as savage 
and gloomy in their aspect as the scenes that surround 
them; and for the first time since we entered Spain the 
weather was not as propitious as usual. We had heavy 
storms of rain, and we were glad to wrap ourselves up 
in all the warm garments we had at hand, for the 
mountain air during these storms seemed to pierce 
through and through one. Still we did not quarrel with 
the change, for we were compensated by the grand 
effect of mingled storm and mist and sunshine on the 
wild and stupendous scenery around us. The people of 
these mountains are the finest that we saw in Spain, 
and the contrabandista of Ronda is the beau ideal of a 
roving mountaineer. The stories related of their prowess, 
their daring, their clever stratagems, and their numerous 
smuggling adventures, are endless; many I wrote 
down at the time, so much was I struck by them. 

The approach to Ronda is most striking. It stands on 
a steep rock, with a rapid river washing the base of 
it, and the road up to it is so steep that I should have 
been very unwilling to have attempted it in a carriage 
of any sort. Our sure-footed steeds made no difficulty 
about it, and a succession of fine views delighted us 
during the ascent. It is a curious place, both as to 
situation and as to its population; it was, some little 
time ago, the head-quarters of the contrabandistas. Even 
now the inhabitants consist largely of smugglers, young 
men in training for the bull fights, and the moun- 
taineers of the district of Ronda; and it may be 
some characters not quite so respectable resort thither. 
There is a curious abyss between what is called the old 
and the new town. The Guadalvin (or deep stream) is 
the name of the river encircling the town. The old 
Moorish castle and the Moorish mills low down in the 
valley are very picturesque. Nothing I have seen 
is more striking than the bridge which crosses the 
chasm, as seen from these mills ; it seems as if it was sus- 
pended in the clouds, the elevation is so great, between 
six and seven hundred feet above one; and the beauti- 
ful river emerging into light and sunshine from the 
rocky defiles it has struggled through, looks like 
burnished gold in the dazzling light, as it falls down 
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from rock to rock before it reaches the valley. It was 
a glorious scene, and in picturesque and beautiful 
Moorish remains altogether more striking than any spot 
I visited during my stay in Spain. 

One perfect gem of a Moorish house is situated 
in the Calle San Pedro. <A ghastly legend is related 
in connection with it. It is stated that it belonged 
to El Rey Moro Al Motadhed (the Moorish King 
Motadhed), who drank his sherbet or iced drinks out of 
cups formed of the skulls of those whom he had him- 
self beheaded. It is said that these horrible goblets 
were adorned with costly gems and with rubies and 
emeralds; and that diamonds glittered in the empty 
sockets where formerly dark eyes might have flashed, 
and that pearls were arrayed side by side in mockery 
of the teeth once there. 

Ronda is better worth seeing than many places of 
far greater celebrity. ‘There are very fuirly comfortable 
inns there: indeed we were so well satisfied, and found 
so much to engage our attention, that we prolonged our 
stay for four days, and would willingly have lingered 
on, but for the reasons already given. The peasant 
girls at Ronda put one greatly in mind of Murillo’s 
pictures ; they have the sunny brightness of complexion 
in which he delighted, the bright colour, the splendid 
black hair with a sheen on it, the laughing black eyes, 
and the same roundness of form, with the well-shaped 
hands and feet. The mountain breezes at Ronda pre- 
vent all enervating effect from the heat, and it is 
reckoned very heathy. They have a proverb to this 
effect: “ En Rondalos hombres & ochénta son pollones” 
(At Ronda old men of eighty are but chickens). The 
people are devoted to their bull fights, and there is a 
very fine arena for these spectacles, probably unrivalled 
as to its situation; it is near the edge of the precipitous 
rock, and commands the whole beautiful view of the 
abyss below, the rocks, and mountains, and valleys. 
The fruits and flowers are plentiful and most delightful, 
and the Alameda is one tangled mass of the most 
beautiful roses. We were too late to see the fair, when 
Ronda puts forth all her attractions, and Spanish 
peasants and Spaniards of the middle classes flock 
thither from all the neighbouring parts. We decided 
to let our horses remain at Ronda, and we hired some 
excellent horses of the country, small but very strong 
and active, for our ride to Gibraltar. We had already 
tried them in different most delightful excursions from 
Ronda which I have not time to dwell upon. 

Our object was simply the ride, for we had all seen 
Gibraltar thoroughly many years ago, but we were told 
that the whole aspect of the towns and villages on the 
route, even to their very names, were more entirely 
Moorish than any other district we had seen. Most 
certainly the peasantry are far more Eastern in their 
aspect than European, and the situations chosen for the 
villages reminded me forcibly of what I had seen in the 
East, where they erect their abodes frequently on inac- 
cessible rocks all clustered together in an incredibly 
small space. I could indeed have fancied, when such 
names as Benarraba, Benadad, and Bendalida sounded 
in my ears, that I had suddenly been transported to 
the East; but the industry the peasants show in culti- 
vating every available spot of ground on the mountain 
sides is like anything but Eastern indolence. We made 
two days of the ride, sleeping the first night at Gaucin. 
Here, as usual, there is a castle with a splendid view 
from it The descent, the following day on leaving 
Gaucin, was really tremendous; it is a descent down 
an apparently impassable wall of rocks which form 4 
barrier as it were to Granada. I do not know that my 
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Was nerves were ever more severely tried, though the horses 
iful are so surefooted that one rarely hears of accidents, 
pot and it is only the aspect of the awful precipice that is 


freshed our sight. The sight of some lonely shepherds 
armed with slings similar to the one used by David in 
his combat with Goliath, brought curious associations 
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alarming. It is the grandest part of these mountain 
defiles, and most lovely it is to pass from this chaotic 
mass of the most rugged and magnificent mountains 
Into a very Garden of Eden. Orange groves growing 
along the banks of the Guadayvo—oleanders, with their 
8orgeous crimson flowers glowing in the richest pro- 
fusion—and, as we advanced towards San Roque, after 
rossing the picturesque ferry of the Xenar, the most 


luxuriant woods of chesnut-trees and cork-trees re- | 





to our minds, and carried us far back to other times. 
The Spanish shepherds use these slings in the manage- 
ment of their flocks. 

San Roque, as my readers are aware, is the Spanish 
town that was built by the Spaniards after their loss 
of Gibraltar. It was a singular way of seeking to 
compensate themselves, making a settlement actually 
within sight of the conquered fortress, so that their 
loss must have been for ever before them. We did 
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not wish to enter Gibraltar, so we took up our quarters 
at Macre’s Hotel, where we really fared very well, and 
the rest after our fatiguing ride was most agreeable. 
We had English friends at Gibraltar, who kindly came 
to us at San Roque, and we had been so long banished 
from English newspapers and English friends, that 
the time passed only too rapidly in the enjoyment 
they provided for us. 

We were to complete our riding tour by riding to 
Xerez, whence the distance was but trifling to Seville. 
The valley of the Guadayvo is delightful; thick groves 
of walnut and chesnut, and extensive orchards of 
almond-trees, extend everywhere. A most striking 
sight greeted us on our way, which made a deep impres- 
sion on some of the party. I have already alluded to 
the wayside crosses often erected in commemoration 
of some fearful deed perpetrated on the spot, and I 
spoke of the deeply tragic character these memorials 
gave to the scene where they“were placed, but I leave 
my readers to imagine what must have been our feelings 
when we came in sight of eight of these memorial crosses 
all clustered in a very small space. Our guides had taken 
care to tell us that the defile we were entering was a 
most notorious resort of robbers, and that not so very 
long ago; but the band had been broken up and the 
chief executed for a most fearful murder committed on 
an unfortunate old man and his daughter, wealthy people 
travelling without sufficient precautions, and it was 
supposed a a a large sum of money, but that never 
was heard of again. ‘These dreary crosses, looking dark 
and ominous, seemed to threaten the passer-by with 
some fearful doom, stretching out their long arms in 
different directions, as many of them were placed at 
right angles with each other. These crosses each bear 
the name of the person who was murdered on that spot, 
with the tate; and it is the custom with the Spaniards 
when they come within sight of these crosses to halt 
and offer up prayers for the repose of the victim eut 
off in so fearful a manner. They make upon the 
passing traveller an umpleasant impression; but the 
succession of striking scenes after a time brought 
brighter and pleasanter thoughts. Nothing can be 
more mountainous than the route, and often and often 
we regretted that mone of our party were able to carry 
away sketches: as far as the landscape was concerned, 
it would have required the genius of Salvator Rosa to 
do justice to its grandeur and magnificence; but most 
effective drawings might have been made of many of 
the women that we saw. Anything more strange and 
weird than their looks I have never seen; the very 
sight of civilised human beings, especially ladies, seemed 
so strange to them, that when we halted they clustered 
round the horses, coming as near as our guides would 
allow, and gazing at us with their glittering eyes. Their 
hair all flowed in tangled locks about their, heads, 
their dress was the oddest mixture of bright colours and 
strange hues that ever were brought together. They 
were not so much Eastern as thoroughly African in 
their appearance, and I could imagine many of them 
being quite ready to aid brothers or husbands in any 
daring exploit whatsoever. The pass over the mountain, 
called San Cristobal, is very steep and lofty, and rarely 
free from snow on the summit. 

We were quite glad after our fatigues and the excite- 
ment we had experienced, to find ourselves at the tidy 
little posada, or inn, where we intended to pass the 
night, and thought with increasing pleasure of our 
near approach to Seville. The following day the scenery 
changed completely. We came to a smiling luxuriant 
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each other in displaying their varied beauties, bright 
rivers refreshed the thirsty earth and watered the lovely 
gardens with their welcome streams of ice cold water! 
Pine woods afforded most delicious shade and coolness, 
and presently we reached Arcos, situated, as are all these- 
mountain towns or villages, on almost inaccessible 
heights: The awful precipice that skirted the road 
nearly took one’s breath away, and would have caused 
even greater fright but for the diversion of the Andalusian 
costumes here scen in all their graceful beauty—the veri- 
table Majos and Majas; each peasant, male and female, 
forming a striking object from the singular national 
costume that they wear. We had, from this strange 
spot, a farewell and most magnificent view of the Ronda 
mountains. A short rest and then we made the best of 
our way to Xerez. 
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Surveys, in the land valuator’s sense of the term, are no 
new things. Doomsday book was a record of land, 
describing with minute gecuracy the plots, their value, 
tenure, crops, and stock. Mor are surveys, in the 
astronomer’s or geographer’s sense, marvels, the 
ancients having left us charts and maps of no mean. 
value. Bunt with the advamce of science, settlement, and 
the arts, refinements became mecessary; even the sur- 
veys of a few years ago have been deemed insufficient 
for the requirements of the present day. 

Thus it is that the Ordnance Survey has grown into 
its present form. Its history we would now outline. 
The immediate origin of the Ordnance Survey may be 
traced to the desire, in 1783, of connecting the observa- 
tories of Paris and Greenwich. In the following year 
General Roy, B.E., measured a base, and commenced 
that trianguletion which has since extended over the 
United Kingdom. 

On the accuracy of a base of any survey depends that 
of the whole work, so that the utmost niceties are 
resorted to in its measurement, and as a check upon 
even that base, it is usual to measure other bases at 
remote distances, and connect them for comparison by 
a series of triangles. The first base measured in England 
was that on Hounslow Heath im 1784 For this were 
tried at first steel chains, then deal rods, twenty-three 
feet three inches long, tipped with metal, but the hygro- 
metric changes of the atmosphere were found to @ffect 
this length sometimes to the extent of one-fifteenth of 
an inch, which would have made a difference of more 
than seven feet in the whole length of the five-and-a-half 
mile base, fatal to the accuracy aimed at. Glass rods 
were next used with great improvement. Their result 
against that of the stecl chain showed only a small 
difference. 

The operation of measuring this base was watched by 


the president of the Royal Society, and by many of the’, 


leading men of the day, and honoured upon one occasion 
by the presence of his Majesty George m1. Other bases 
were measured about the same time, including one on 
Salisbury Plain in 1794. 

About 1828 a vast improvement was introduced ‘into 
measuring apparatus: compensation bars were invented. 
These are not easy to describe without drawings, but it 
may be mentioned that, by a self-adjusting process, they 
avoid showing any variations in length from change 
of temperature. With these compensation bars a new 
base, ten miles long, was measured near Lough Foyle, in 
the north of Ireland, in 1848. These tests upon previous 


district, where fruits, flowers, and verdure vied with | work are as satisfactory as they are instructive. 
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The results of the measurement of the Salisbury 
Plain base stood thus :— 

Measurement with Ramsden’s steel chain, 1794. ~ . 36,575°64 feet. 

as with Colby’s compensation bars, in 1849 36,577°95 ,, 

Computed by calculation from Lough Foyle base. . 36,577°34 ,, 

A result equally beautiful and illustrative of the 
general excellence of the instruments and work of the 
British triangulation. 

Hounslow Heath measured when reduced to the— 
Ordnance standard, with glass rods, 1784 . - 27,405°06 fect. 
Ditto ditto with steel chain, 1791 . - 27,405°38 ,, 

Deduced by computation from Lough Foyle base . 27,405°83 ,, 

4 result which may be considered unparalleled in 
geodesy, when the extent of the triangulation inter- 
ening between the two bases is considered. 

The delicacy of the operation of measuring a base 
annot be here described, but its labour may be inferred 
fom a few details. For instance: The work is carried on 
uder oblong tents, especially on days when the sun would 
werheat the bars, or possibly heat-»one end more than 
mother. The starting point each day was a stone pillar 
having a plug of platina with a silver pin point in it let 
into its centre. The direction of the line was given by a 
dedicate transit isntrument. At the termination of each 
day's work a heavy triangular plate with a moveable 
silver pin point in it was sunk under the end of the last 
har laid, and the dot im its centre being brought 
wider the focus of the extreme microscope, served as 
astarting-point the next day. A sentinel was always 
placed at night over this mark. The extremities of the 
bases are invariably marked by similar pins of metal 
let into heavy guns, or blocks of masonry, and protected 
from injury by some superstructure, as well as by being 
placed below the surface of the ground. 

But we must dismiss bases, and go on with our 
triangulation, which is the next operation. The first 
side of our first triangle is, of course, our base. Points 
on hills or prominent objects are selected, and other 
pots beyond these, generally increasing in distance 
from each other as they recede from the comparatively 
small base. At all these stations as well as at the 
extremities of the base, the angles between all other 
visible points are observed; the instruments being 
Placed over the stations with every regard to a con- 
tnuance of the minute accuracy implied in the use of 
fine dots at our base points. 

The sides of the trian gles, z.e., the horizontal distances 
of the stations on the hilly ground from the ends of the 
base, are calculated with great care, and form fresh bases 
from which the distances to other stations can be ascer- 
tamed in like manner. 

The method is continued until the territory to be 
mapped is spread over with a network of triangles, the 
sides being in proportion to the extent of the survey 
and the quality and correctness of the instruments em- 
Ployed ; care being taken that the sides of the triangles 
should rapidly increase from the measured base, and 
that the angles should be about 60°. 

This network of triangles was finished in 1858, and 
encloses, so to speak, the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland ; for the angle of one of the triangles 
Bat the St. Agnes Lighthouse, off the Scilly Isles, the 
angle of another triangle is at Saxaford, the northern 
extremity of the Hebrides, and a third on the west ccast 
of Kerry. 

The great triangulation being effected, the country 
4s to be cut up into smaller portions for the surveyors 
of the details, viz., roads, rivers, railways, houses, fences, 
hedgerows, etc. 


The largest instrument made use of for observing 
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angles on the Ordnance Survey is a theodolite three 
feet in diameter. It has been upwards of seventy years 
in use, and upon the highest mountains, and at most of 
the trigonometrical stations in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and was the instrument used in making the 
necessary trigonometrical observations to determine the 
longitude between the Observatories of London and Paris. 
It is on record that a station has been observed with 
this instrument ata distance of 111 miles, viz., from 
Sca Fell, in Cumberland, to Slieve Donard, County 
Down. The distances between Sca Fell and Snowdon, 
and Snowdon and Slieve Donard, from which observa- 
tions were also taken, are nearly as great. 

Theodolites, eighteen inches diameter, are used for 
determining the secondary triangles, the length of their 
sides being about ten or twelve miles. These are sub- 
divided into lesser triangles of sides from one to three 
miles, the angles being observed by seven-inch theo- 
dolites. ° 

The great trigonometrical work may be said to have 
been conducted and brought to a close under the 
successive directors of the survey, Generals Roy, Mudge, 
and Colby, men who had all worked unceasingly in the 
wild life of their mountain labours—labours of which little 
has been written, but much might be said—on lone 
mountain tops in all weathers, and far on into winter 
when travelling was laborious (for there were no railways 
in those days and few roads)—often with but poor fare— 
at times, too, reft by storm of even the shelter of their 
tents. Let me record an incident in point. 

The tents of a surveying party being liable to be: 
blown down the mountain side, the occupants were in 
the habit of sleeping with their working garments 
under their pillows. This custom, however, was not 
approved of by a young Irishman, who lacked the 
experience of mountain tempests, and in spite of the 
warning of his comrades, usually suspended his attire 
from the tent pole. One night, however, a violent gale 
swept away the encampment to the bottom of the valley, 
and in consequence Paddy not only presented a deplorable 
appearance, but became a conspicuous object in the 
midnight search for the debris of the camp, every new 
comer illuminating him by turning his lantern upon 
him, to ascertain whether he really belonged to the 
eamp, and then generally greeting the unhappy sur- 
veyor with a loud laugh. History is silent as to the 
length of time Paddy “ stood in the cold.” 

To observe a distant object it must be visible, and to 
observe it well, that is often, so as to obtain a mean or 
average of a number of observations, you may wait 
weeks, even months. The haze of the atmosphere, even in 
fine weather, being an enemy to the telescope, the sun’s 
rays in the early days of the survey were, with the as- 
sistance of mirrors or tin plates, made available for 
rendering distant stations visible from each other. As 
the sun’s rays could not, however, be borrowed in suf- 
ficient quantity from the moon to be of service at night, 
Bengal lights, argand lamps, parabolic reflectors, and 
plano-convex lenses have been used with more or less 
success to produce lights sufficiently brilliant. 

The light invented by Captain Drummond, R.E., in 
1826, far surpassed previous contrivances. It consists 
of a ball of lime, placed in the focus of a parabolic re- 
flector, and raised to an intense heat by a stream of 
oxygen gas directed through a flame of aleohol. The 
brightness was so intense, that a station at Slieve Snacht, 
in Donegal, which it was of great importance to view 
from Mount Divis, near Belfast, sixty-six miles distant, 
was, in spite of hazy weather, rendered distinctly visible. 
The experiment, however, was conducted under con- 
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siderable difficulties, for the season was inclement, and 
as Mount Divis and the surveying camp were enveloped 
in snow, with a keen cold wind continually blowing, the 
situation was more romantic than agreeable. More than 
once a storm carried away the few worldly possessions 
of the party; and the occupants of the camp at Slieve 
Snacht, at an altitude of 2,000 feet, were not better off, 
for their tents were so shattered that they had to obtain 
shelter by building rude stone cabins. At last, however, 
the light was directed on Mount Divis, and, notwith- 
standing the keen blasts, it was at once seen by the 
Sapper sentry there, and burnt for the required time 
with great brilliancy. Thus years and years were saved 
in time that otherwise would have been lost waiting 
for excessively clear weather. 

In flat countries or about large towns the trigono- 
metrical stations were necessarily upon buildings, and 
on curious ones too. On Norwich spire the great 
theodolite was 299 feet from the ground. Some of the 
stations above church spires rocked in even gentle 
breezes in a manner by no means agreeable. But the 
station which attracted most public attention was that 
on St. Paul’s, London. 

A survey of London, with the primary object of im- 
proving its sanitary condition, was commenced in 1848, 
and terminated in 1850. The City was covered with a 
network of triangles, the summits of Primrose Hill, the 
tops of towers, steeples, roofs of churches, etc., etc., 
having been made available as trigonometrical stations. 
By their aid the relative position of every street, square, 
and alley, with their relative levels, was gradually ascer- 
tained and mapped. ‘The survey extended eight miles 
from St. Paul’s Cathedral, and above its cross was one 
of the principal stations. The account of the construc- 
tion of the station or “crow’s-nest” round St. Paul’s 
Cross is so interesting that I have extracted it from the 
“History of the Royal Sappers and Miners,” by 
Quartermaster (now Captain) Connolly, R.E. :— 

“The scaffolding was of rough poles. The stage, ten 
feet square, formed of planks, which supported the obser- 
vatory, rested on the gallery on the top of the great cone. 
The four lower posts, twenty-nine feet long, stood upon 
short planks, bedded on the stone footway, and the top 
supported the angles of four horizontal planks, each 
twenty-three feet long, bolted together at the angles. 
From these planks rose a screen, to prevent materials, 
etc., from falling. The base of the four upper posts, 
fifty-three feet long, rested on the angles of the above 
planks, and the scaffold, in addition to these posts, con- 
sisted of four sets of horizontal and four sets of trans- 
verse braces on each side, the whole being fastened 
together with spikes and ropes. Fifty-six of the up- 
rights were double poles, placed base and point, and 
bound together with hoop-iron and wedges, and with 
bolts and hoop-iron at the splices. The height from 
base to floor was eighty-two feet, and to the extreme 
top of the observatory, ninety-two feet. A railing 
surrounded the ‘crow’s-nest.’ The ascent was made 
by the inside of the tower or lantern to the circular 
openings, then to the outside of the foot ladders set at 
the north-east corner, parallel to the north-east principal 
post inside the scaffold. The whole of the materials 
were drawn up from the floor by a permanent windlass 
erected in the tower, to the Golden Gallery, and thence 
passed to the outside through an aperture thirty-two 
inches wide, and finally were drawn up and put into posi- 
tion by an apparatus erected for the purpose. The whole 
construction weighed about five tons, and the time occu- 
pied in: going up the ladder was only seven minutes, the 
descent requiring only five. In the hazardous and 
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intricate operations of building and dismantling the 
‘crow’s-nest’ not the slightest accident to human life 
or limb—not even the breaking of a single pane of glass 
—occurred.” , 

The history of the scale of the survey maps may be 
regarded as a history of the advance of wealth in the 
kingdom. When General Roy commenced England, it 
was deemed sufficient to engrave the maps upon the 
scale of one inch on the paper toa mile on the ground, 
These maps, engraved for all the South of England and 
Wales, show roads, parks, rivers, and (by shading) the 
hills and valleys. When the survey in 1824 was to be 
extended to Ireland, a committee reported that nothing 
under six inches to a mile would suffice. Upon this 
scale, which shows every fence, field, and house, maps 
of Ireland have been published. The North of England 
perceived the improvement, and for many years after the 
Trish maps had shown the way, maps of the Northern 
Counties, and subsequently of part of the South of Scot- 
land, were published on this scale. The value of these 
maps, and the possibility of making them of still further 
value if on a larger scale, became so apparent, that after 
deep consideration by a Parliamentary committee and 
scientific commissions in 1853, it was resolved to do the 
cultivated lands on a scale of about twenty-five inches to 
amile. Maps of towns and cities according to their size 
and character have also been published on scales of sixty 
and 120 inches to the mile. In these every lamp-post 
and doorstep can be correctly made visible. 

Had England and Wales been originally surveyed on 
the twenty-five inch scale, the country would have been 
saved the expense of the survey made some years ago 
(at a cost of about £4,000,000) by the Tithe Commis 
sioners. 

Some of the northern counties of England, and many 
of those towards the south of Scotland, also the isles of 
Arran, Rothsay, etc., etc., have been surveyed upon 
this scale. Its value is almost incalculable ; and for want 
of a similar one in the neighbourhood of Portsmouth, 
Plymouth, Dover, Pembroke, Sheerness, and other locali- 
ties where certain fortifications (now either in progress 
or completed) were proposed to be constructed, a special 
survey of those districts had to be made at some con- 
siderable expense. 

In the early maps hills were shown by shading, and 
for small scale maps this method of delineating ground 
still holds its place and retains its admirers. On sit- 
inch maps shading would be confusing and lack artistic 
effect. Numbers of actual instrumental levels have 
therefore been introduced referable to marks on houses, 
milestones, etc. etc., and to these, contours, or level lines 
at equally distant vertical heights, have been added. 
These render a map so perfect, that civil engineers have 
given evidence that they could with a sufficiency of 
contours, sit at home and trace a railway within aly 
narrow limits of its proper position. 

Up to 1842, the datum level for the altitudes of the 
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principal mountains and hills of Ireland was low-water 
spring tide, but in England the datum was the meal 
level of ordinary tides. A series of observations having 
determined that the latter level was the most constant, 
it has been adopted in the survey of Scotland and the 
North of England. During its progress, as opportunity 
offered, the altitudes of the chief mountain ranges and 
hills were ascertained, by which it appears that Ben 
Nevis, in Aberdeenshire, is the highest mountain 0 
the United Kingdom, being 4,406 feet above the sea. 
Before parting from our subject if is but fair to 8 
that the Ordnance Survey has been one of the best com 
ducted public institutions in the kingdom. To the 
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General Colby is this chiefly due. His officers were 
invariably selected by merit; ‘and if found not equal to 
expectations, were soon changed for abler. The names of 
Drummond, Portlock, Sir Thomas Larcom, and Captain 
Ross Clark, all engineer officers, are household words in 
the homes of science. Under General Colby the officers 
were trained to disregard all personal consideration and 
to give all their attention to the work in hand. The 
annals of the survey tell how General Colby has walked 
many miles over mountains before breakfast; and the 
twenty or thirty mile journeys he made day after day with 
his subalterns at almost racing pace over the roughest 
country, evidence how he infused energy by example. 
Not content with example, he carried with him the 
highest feelings of his officers by embracing every oppor- 
tunity to publicly acknowledge any improvements sug- 
gested by them, however junior their rank ; and perhaps 
in this was the secret of his success in rearing zealous 
men. Had he lived until Lieut.-Colonel W. D. Gosset, 
R.E., initiated the application of photography as an 
economical method of reducing plans from a large to a 
smaller scale, and until Captain De Courcy Scott, R.E., 
by his chemical researches developed this into photo- 
sincography, whereby thousands a year have been 
saved, he would have gloried in making known the 
authors of the improvement. The solicitude of his 
oficers for their work was as remarkable as it was sincere. 
Their observing instruments they regarded almost as 
mothers do their children ; and there are yet a few living 
whose eyes brighten as they talk of ‘‘ Ramsden’s ” (the 
familiar name of the great three feet theodolite), and the 
old days of the trigonometrical survey. The pastimes 
ofthese gentlemen in hazy weather on the mountain 
tops were not many; but a favourite one with officers 
and men, was to dig about some huge rock, often several 
days’ work, and at last by powerful levers to detach the 
mass, and send it hurling down the mountain side, 
crashing, and dashing, and bounding away, a great 
leviathan in its disportings. 

As might be supposed, many of General Colby’s lieu- 
tenants have been called upon to fill important situa- 
tions in other departments of the State, both at home 
and in the colonies, and with advantage to the public 
service. 

The head-quarter-office of the Ordnance Survey is 
at Southampton, to which station it was transferred 
after the destruction of the Map-office at the Tower by 
fire; and there are branch offices in London, Edin- 
burgh, Dublin, and at other stations, when required. In 
addition to the general business, the engraving and 
printing the maps is carried on at Southampton; also 
the reduction of maps from a large to a small scale, by 
the aid of photography. The force consists of four com- 
panies of the Royal Engineers and a number of civil 
assistants, every branch being under the direction and 
control of the Royal Engineers, who are responsible that 
the work is carried out accurately, and in accordance 
with prescribed instructions. 

_ The Ordnance Survey has long been in existence, but 
it began by a travelling map of England. It is pro- 
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gressing as a work which will subserve every known 
purpose of valuation, agricultural statistics, and taxation, 
that can be worked from accurate detail plans. It is to 
be hoped that it will not conclude until it forms the 
asis and index for a complete registration of deeds, 
Connected with the sale, lease, mortgage, or demise of 
Property, whereby the transfer of, and all transactions 
relating to, landed property might be as easily effected 
48 a transfer of stock in the funds. 

Although’ the Ordnance Survey appears to occupy a 
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long period, it must be remembered that every year the 
face of the country in many districts undergoes con- 
siderable change. Cities and villages spring up; rail- 
ways, bridges, and roads are constructed with marvellous 
rapidity; woods are cut down, or arable land converted 
into plantations; so that new measurements and 
maps are often required to keep pace with the modern 
architect and engineer. At the same time every bleak 
mountain, forest, moor, river, plain, is gradually brought 
under the power of the Ordnance Survey. 

The latest official report of the Director-General of 
the Ordnance Survey and Topographical Department to 
3lst of December, 1867, states that in England the 
survey is proceeding in the counties of Kent, Surrey and 
Hants ; and we are completing the survey of the interior 
of London. The general progress ef the survey has 
been greatly retarded by the excessive amount of work 
required to make a perfect survey of London and its 
environs, but except the central sheets, the plans are 
now well advanced and many of them published. The 
parish of Aberdare in South Wales is now being sur- 
veyed, and drawn on the scales of 1—500, and 1—2—500, 
the inhabitants having undertaken to pay £2,200, two- 
thirds of the actual cost, in consideration of their having 
the survey of their town made immediately. In Scot- 
land the survey is proceeding in the counties of 
Aberdeenshire, three-quarters of which is surveyed, 
Banff, which is nearly finished, Elgin, Inverness, and 
Argyle. The small county of Nairn has been finished. 
In Ireland the county of Dublin and the township of 
Bray in the county of Wicklow, have been revised and 
redrawn on the scale of 1—25,000, for the purpose of the 
valuation, as Sir R. Griffith, the chief valuator, did not 
consider the valuation of so closely inhabited a county 
could be properly valued with plans on a lesser scale. 
The survey of the Isle of Man is finished, and the plans 
are in progress. The cost of this survey will be de- 
frayed out of the revenue of the island. 





MY FIRST CURACY. 
CHAPTER XII,—VEXATIONS AND DISAPPOINTMENTS. 


THERE are vexations and disappointments in every class 
of life. Yet perhaps a clergyman is exposed to a greater 
number of vexations and “ worries”’ than fall to the lot 
of others. Iam not speaking now of personal and 
private troubles, but of trials in the work of the ministry. 
Nor am I speaking morbidly, nor despondingiy, thougn 
the frightful scenes of disease, distress, and poverty 
combined are quite sufficient to cause a man to despond. 
Still it is very hard to see one’s hopes blighted and 
desires frustrated, when all has been done that is in our 
power for the benefit of some individual in whom a great 
and warm interest had been taken. Yet a clergyman, 
knowing that these trials will not fail to come, should 
be prepared to meet them. He should remember the 
text, a very favourite one of mine, and one which has 
often brought light in darkness, “ All things work 
together for good to them that love God.” 

I will relate a case or two of bitter disappointment. 

A young man in whom I wished to take an interest, 
but to whom I could not readily obtain access, he being 
rather wild and careless in conduct, was one day thrown 
from a waggon when half tipsy, and broke his leg in the 
fall. It was a bad fracture, and he was confined to his 
bed for six weeks. I cannot say truly that I was 
altogether sorry for this accident, for I was thereby 
enabled to get near him, and try what influence I could 
exercise over him for the future. I went to see him at 
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once, and attended him nearly daily the whole of the 
long period he was confined to his bed. 

I tried to make his wearisome hours as pleasant as 
possible; accordingly, I taught him several games, such 
as chess and draughts, and lent him interesting pictorial 
books. I did this partly as a help to his recovery, which 
depended much on his general health, but chiefly in 
order to gain his ear for his spiritual welfare. Often as 
I read and prayed with him, the tears would run down 
his cheeks, and he would promise fervently to lead a 
holier and more steady life. Now, if he had died during 
this illness, his friends would have said that his repent- 
ance was sincere, and I might have coincided with that 
judgment. But was it true, real, and genuine? 

He rose from his long confinement perfectly cured. 
He also went to church once after, it is true; but he 
quickly made vast strides in the downward path, and 
became much worse in his habits of life. He behaved 
so badly that he ran away to the city of Exeter, leaving 
a poor village girl to die of a broken heart, her last 
words breathing a prayer for him. Oh, how bitter was 
this particular disappointment to me! But does it not 
show the hollowness of so many apparently genuine re- 
pentances, and the caution required in judging of them ? 

After I had been in my first curacy a few months, I 
became painfully aware that my visits to a sick man, in- 
stead of doing good, produced positive harm. In this 
instance I had been asked one day to visit a man in con- 
sumption. I was warned that I might not find him very 
civil, as he was of a morose, sullen disposition, but never- 
theless it was thought he would receive me. Accordingly 
I went, and in answer to my knock the door of the 
house was opened by a tall, military-looking man, stand- 
ing about six feet three inches at least; he begged me 
to enter, and, strange to say, was extremely civil and 
polite. 

In order to open conversation with him, for I had 
not previously seen him, I asked if he had always lived 
in Devon, to which question he replied that he had been 
a soldier in the Horse Guards, and since the period of 
his discharge had travelled in America, of which country 
and its institutions he seemed very proud, and concern- 
ing which he told me many interesting anecdotes. He 
made also shrewd remarks touching the state of England, 
and its government, which caused me to notice his 
finely shaped forehead. Altogether he was a remark- 
able man both in body and mind. After a little more 
general conversation, I relieved his bodily wants, and 
took my leave, intimating that I should call again, to 
which remark he made no objection. During my next 
visit I found the thin edge of his moroseness inserted : 
he was not quite so polite, still I thought people had 
much exaggerated the evilof his character. He spoke 
disdainfully of the higher order, and yet the tone of his 
voice had a certain tinge of envy in it, as he decried 
their wealth and power. I found also hé had some 
queer notions respecting the laws of this country, and 
he so excited himself while talking, that it produced a 
violent fit of coughing which quite exhausted him. 
When it subsided I left, feeling saddened at my want of 
success, for hitherto religion had hardly been named 
between us, as I had been especially warned not to speak 
upon it until I had made some way with him in com- 
mon conversation. I made two more attempts to 
bring him to a right understanding of many things, 
for it seemed his judgment was perfectly warped, and 
he was besides exceedingly bigoted. During these later 
conversations, I found that he was a complete infidel. 

_A few days after my last visit, his wife called and 
wished to see me. The object of her call was to ask me 
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to discontinue my visits to her husband, and she was 
prepared with reasons to back her request. She told 
me, in vindication of her conduct, that her husband, 
not being able for some reason or other to fall out with 
myself, he after each of my visits had given her a severe 
thrashing, for allowing me to come in and see him, 
though it was himself in the first instance that opened 
the door, and so gave me entrance. Three successiyn 
beatings the wife had borne in silence, being anxious 
for his soul’s sake that I should speak to him upon the 
subject of his approaching death; for the surgeon had 
told her most distinctly, from the nature of his com. 
plaint, that he would never recover. But the fourth 
beating she received was so severe that she said she 
could not endure another such, even for the sake of 
my visits. I now know that these acts of cruelty were 
of frequent occurrence, and were not invariably caused 
by the advent of “the parson.” The wife added that 
as lately as that very morning, because the new loaf of 
bread which she had provided for his breakfast was not 
exactly to his liking (I think she said it was not crusty 
enough), he cut it into small pieces, put the fragments 
into a wooden bucket, piled up all the fuel in the house 
upon it, and covered it with burning peat, daring her to 
touch it till all was consumed. Nor was this a solitary 
instance of outrageous conduct. Yet he was entirely de- 
pendent upon his wife for everything he had, not having 
been able to do a stroke of work for eighteen months. 

Now I have only singled out two particular cases of 
disappointment from a vast number, and the sole reason 
why I do not give the details of other more depressing 
disappointments, is because they are more personal ; they 
consist of ingratitude of the deepest dye, practised 
towards myself. 

I may, however, bear my strong testimony as to 
some causes and some times of special annoyance and 
sorrow. How I dreaded the season of Whitsuntide! 
There was a kind of fair held in one of the hamlets of 
the parish at that period, ever since old times. Why 
it was held in that spot I never was able to ascertain; 
but its effects upon the young people were most baneful. 
More girls were at that season led astray than in all the 
remaining portion of the year put together. 

“Mops,” or statute-hiring, also occurred once a year 
in our neighbourhood. They were held on the borders, 
and not strictly speaking within the bounds, of the 
parish. I attended one of these mops, and I can assure 
my readers who have never seen one, that it was a most 
disgraceful scene. The waggoners had whipcord and 
ribbons round their hats; the servants wanting cooks’ 
places held little gridirons in their hands; housemaids 
brushes and dustpans; dairymaids milk-cans; ploughmen 
and labourers toy implements representing the situations 
they respectively required: so that without any questions 
you saw at once what place the person waiting to be 
hired wanted. No character was asked for or given. 
The hiring was merely for a year. The second of 
third day (for these mops were held for several days, 
the publicans reaping a rich harvest each evening), 
wages fell, just as prices do the last few hours of al 
ordinary cattle market, the best beasts having pre 
viously been disposed of at a higher rate, 

Happily the efforts of philanthropists have been and 
still are directed towards the suppression of these dis- 
graceful scenes, and with great success, I am glad to 
add. The evils attending this pernicious system, both 
with regard to master and man, maid and mistress, at 
too apparent to need comment. 

That particular part of Devonshire in which my first 
curacy was situated, was nearly entirely given up to 
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«the gang system,” one of.the greatest curses, I believe, 
to the well-being of the morals of the labourers’ children. 
It is also the constant bugbear of the parochial clergy- 
man. For instance, no sooner is one school nicely 
established and the attendance good, than one fine 
morning you enter the room and find it nearly deserted, 
and the schoolmaster or mistress in great trouble; for 
all education is virtually abandoned at such times, when 
“stone picking,” “bird keeping,” “ potato gathering,” 
“bog or peat turning,” arrives. Thus the children’s 
education proceeded under great difficulties, which made 
the establishment of night schools and adult classes all 
the more necessary. 





BUSINESS HOURS IN LONDON STREETS. 


‘Tue lower we descend in the scale of commerce and 
traffic, the harder and more oppressive becomes the 
labour of those by whom business is carried on. When 
the great Baron Rothschild used to take his station 
at that pillar in the Royal Exchange, and transact 
his momentous bargains more by nods and signs than 
by articulate speech, he was seldom there for more 
than an hour or an hour and a half in the day;' yet 
in that brief space of time it was nothing unusual for 
him to gain from fifty to a hundred thousand pounds. 
Our merchant princes spend but little time, compara- 
tively, in their offices and warehouses, and derive their 
magnificent incomes without undergoing anything like 
bodily labour, being able to delegate all that to others. 
It is much the same with the prosperous banker: his 
hours are fixed, to be sure, but they are few and 
limited, and followed by certainly-recurring leisure. 
So with the wealthier class of dealers and traders in 
the money-making callings; they can and do shut up 
their shops and places of business early in the evening, 
and betake themselves to the enjoyments they most 
affect. It is different with the average trader, who pleads 
that he must make the most of his day in order to 
keep his credit good; and it is still more different with 
the struggling one, who must rise early and go to bed 
late, and eat the bread of carefulness, that he may 
make both ends meet, and have bread to eat at all. 

It is in the traffic of the streets that the limitations 
as to time are the widest, and the struggle for bread 
is the fiercest. There are peripatetic traders of one 
class or other pursuing their occupation in the high- 
ways and byways of London for more than twenty 
hours out of the twenty-four; they are the earliest 
and the latest of all the traffickers of the metropolis: 
so early and so late, indeed, are some of them, that 
to many people it is a mystery what business they 
find to do. Let us glance at one or two of them. 

The early breakfast-houses in London, thousands in 
number, though they open long before sunrise, are 
anticipated in their labours by the early breakfast-stalls 
erected in the streets. We have come upon these stalls 
at their first appearance less than three hours after 
midnight. They are among the oldest of the street 
lastitutions in London, and are doubtless a boon to 
a large class of early workers, who, rising long before 
dawn, are enabled by their means to break their fast with 
Something solid and something hot at the price of a 
penny or threechalfpence; and they are no less welcome 
to the poor night-wanderer, who, not having twopence 
to pay for a bed, camps out, and hoards his one penny 
to pay for a breakfast. The breakfast used to consist 
of a thick hunch of bread, with dripping or salt butter, 
and a cup of saloop, which was a decoction of sassafras 
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chips, in place of salep (the dried and pounded tuber 
of orchis mascula), sweetened with coarse sugar. Since 
the fall in the price of tea, saloop is gone much out of 
fashion, though there are still a few of the old stagers 
who supply it to customers to whom use has made 
it pleasant. The salopians pitch their stalls in all 
weathers at all seasons of the year, and for the most 
part in spots where in daytime the traffic is densest : 
we have seen them in the Strand, in Holborn, on the 
bridges, and in the most frequented parts of the City. 
They vanish before the business hours, and that of 
necessity, for the crowd would crush them out of the 
way did they attempt to remain. An exception seems 
to be made in their favour in Covent Garden, where 
they do business under the piazzas to a later hour. 

The milkman is known for an early bird, but he is 
not generally known for such an early bird as he really 
is. He has to turn out often before four in the morn- 
ing, to get his horse in the cart and load his empty cans, 
that he may drive off to the railway-station and ex- 
change them for full ones—most of the London milk 
now coming daily from the country, and being sent up 
by the earliest trains. Almost as early, the watercress 
hawkers betake themselves to Farringdon Market to buy 
their stock, and to cleanse and bundle it in preparation 
for hawking. About the same time the straggling hosts 
of costermongers begin to invade Covent Garden and 
Billingsgate. Few people who have not witnessed their 
matutinal gatherings have any conception of the numbers 
of these gentry. They not only inundate the district, 
but literally overflow in all directions, blocking up the 
channels of approach from every quarter, and present- 
ing in their motley assemblage a spectacle as startling 
as it is significant. 

Of the mass of traders of all descriptions who throng 
the thoroughfares during the ordinary business hours, 
we can say but little here. Their numbers, which have 
always been great, are constantly on the increase. With 
the growth of wealth around us there is, and always 
must be, a corresponding growth of poverty—and 
numbers are being constantly thrust into the streets to 
earn @ living, who in times past were able to maintain 
themselves at home. This is one reason—perhaps the 
principal reason—why within the memory of the exist- 
ing generation the traffic of the streets has assumed so 
many and such various phases. Time was when little 
if anything besides comestibles was sold in the street. 
Pies, gingerbread, cakes, nuts, fruits of all kinds when 
they were in season, fish just arrived from the sea, vege- 
tables for the table—such used to be the stock of the 
street trader, supplemented in summer by flowers “ all 
a-growing and a-blowing” in pots, and flowers in 
bouquets and posies gathered from the garden. We 
have changed all that now, and indeed have been long 
familiar with the change. At the present moment you 
can buy almost anything in the streets of London with- 
out troubling the shopkeeper—anything, that is, which 
is at all portable. The travelling stationer hawks his 
writing paper and envelopes; the printseller sets out a 
gallery of art in the concavity of an upturned umbrella; 
the cabinet-maker decks the dead-walls with his 
writing-desks, work-boxes, and letter-racks; the cutler 
sidles up to you with his razors; the working optician 
claims attention to his eye-glasses and spectacles; the 
toy-maker displays his stock of toys on the kerb; walk- 
ing-sticks, padlocks, dog-collars, carpenters’ tools, 
microscopes, mirrors, musical instruments, flat-irons, 
roasting-jacks, pots, pans, brushes, mops, glass, china, 
tin-ware, jewellery, statuary, paintings in oil—all these 
things, and a thousand things besides, walk the streets 
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of London on the backs of their producers and pur- 
veyors, all eagerly on the look-out for a market. The 
number of wandering commercials engaged in this 
multifarious traffic has never been even approximately 
ascertained, and probably is not ascertainable; they 
must amount to some tens of thousands, and seeing that 
the rents of shops are constantly growing dearer, while 
the flag-stones are free from both rent and taxes, there 
is little likelihood at present of their diminishing. We 
leave this heterogeneous cosmos of commerce to the 
reader’s tender mercies, confessing, however, to a sub- 
stratum of regard for them all, and commending them 
to his kindly consideration. 

But now evening draws on, and the nomads whose 
business has special reference to the decline of day begin 
to make their appearance. Hark! that is the muffin- 
bell, followed by the voice of the muffin-man! Of all 
the “ wandering voices” that charmed the ear of the 
poet, commend us to him. No voz et preterea nihil is 
his, but vow and muffins to boot, with other succulent 
dainties which muffins bring in their train. Listen to 
what he says— 

Come buy my nice muffins, and crumpets, and pikelets, 
Come buy them of me! 
You’ll find them hot, and large, and good, 
And they’re all fresh baked for tea!’’ 

He composed that beautiful lyric himself, without 
assistance from the poet-laureate or any one else; and 
if you feel disposed to criticise the muffin-man’s muse, 
recollect, if you please, that whatever you may think 
of his metre, his muffins are irreproachable, and be 
sparing of your strictures. For our part, we never 
find fault with the “ good man’s poortry,” as he calls 
it, choosing rather to confine our remarks to the burden 
of the song—the muffins themselves. Still there is one 
thing mysterious about the muffin-man, which has per- 
plexed us any time these forty years, and which we could 
never satisfactorily get over—and it is this: why 
muffin-man ? or muffin-boy, which is the same thing in 
the future tense? What have the women and the girls 
done, that they are rigidly shut out from the commerce 
in muffins? Who ever heard of a muffin-woman, or a 
muffin-girlP? And if not, why not? as argumentative 
people put it. Is there any salique law that forbids the 
succession of the softer sex to the sovereignty of the 
muffin-basket? Ifso, give us the authority for it and 
set our minds at rest. For more years than make up 
an average generation have we looked for the muffin- 
woman, and have never found her, or even a trace of 
her. Nay, more; amid all the stir that has been made 
of late for woman’s rights—notwithstanding all the 
women’s conventions that have been held—the muffins 
have been kept carefully in the background, and usurp- 
ing man (and boy) left in undisputed possession. 

It is summer-time, and the sun is setting, his level 
beams piercing the hazy atmosphere and garbing the 
London chimney-pots in red shirts, till they look like an 
irregular squad of Garibaldians. About this time there 
is a branch of street trade carried on for an hour or two 
which always has a claim on our sympathies. Of the 
growing flowers in pots which left Covent Garden in 
the morning, many yet remain unsold. They have 
drooped and languished under the fierce mid-day sun, 
and their owners have been obliged to carry them to 
some sheltering shade, and quench their raging thirst, 
in order to restore their failing blossoms; and now they 
have revived again, they are brought forth in the cool of 
the evening to be sold for what they will fetch. Buy 
a few of them, my friend, for your bow-window or 
parlour flower-stand, and don’t allow your knowledge of 
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the fact that their owners have no place wherein to stow 
them safely for the night lead you to drive too hard a 
bargain. 

About the same time you may chance to fall in with 
the country lad who brings to London a dripping 
hamper of water-lilies in the bud. He never gathers 
them in flower, as, once blown, they will not long 
survive away from their native pools; but he plucks 
them by hundreds in the bud, and pulls them into full 
bloom as fast as they are wanted—converting the shiny, 
unsightly cone, into a glorious vision of beauty by afew 
touches of his fingers—or he will sell you a couple of 
the buds for a penny and leave you to open them your. 
self if you prefer it. You don’t catch him in the full 
glare of sunshine, but either in some shady shelter or in 
the cool of the twilight hour. 

At certain recurring seasons old ocean sends up her 
supplies of food to our shores, of the arrival of which 
the Londoner gets his first information from the cries 
that resound through the streets after dark. At one 
time it is sprats that are hoarsely vocal in the thorough- 
fare as the hour of supper draws near. It is a current 
notion that everybody sups off sprats once a year, 
though they might do worse; what may be nearer the 
truth is, that everybody has the opportunity of doing so 
when the sprat season comes round. At another time 
it is mackerel, and it is noteworthy that these fish are 
allowed to over-ride the fourth commandment, and the 
statute of Charles 1 enforcing its observance, and to be 
hawked and bawled for sale on the Sunday—a privilege, 
if it be a privilege, which our customs accord to no other 
fish that swims. Crabs and lobsters are often roving 
about the suburbs up to ten and eleven o'clock, but 
they only indulge in these rakish habits in hot weather; 
the truth being that they are in a hurry to be eaten 
while they are worth eating, which they assuredly will 
not be if they are relegated to the chances of the 
morrow. 

One might suppose that when all the world had had 
their suppers, and the major half had gone to bed, there 
would at least be a cessation of the trade of hawking 
eatables in the street. By no means. It is not at 
all unusual for us to be roused out of our first sleep by 
a cry which may reach us while it is yet a quarter of a 
mile off, and is shot explosively from lungs of prodigious 
power, to the tune of “ Hot! all hot! smoking hot!” 
As late as half an hour after midnight have we heard 
this cry in the far suburbs; it proceeds from the vendor 
of baked potatoes, who, carrying his wares on his head, 
and travelling at the quick march, literally hunts down 
his belated customers, sending forth his stentorian cry 
to herald his coming. Who and what are the unenviable 
class dependent upon him for a meal, we must leave to 
the conjectures of the reader. 

Thus it is seen that the latest supper-time of the 
street nomad and his earliest breakfast-time are but 4 
brief space apart: a little more, and we should have 
brought the serpent’s tail round into his mouth, and 
made of the street traffic one complete circle. It is not 
so, however, we are thankful to say; there are two oF 
three of the small hours still left in the morning when 
the busy spirit of traffic is lulled to quietness, and the 
échoes have rest in the interminable thoroughfares. We 
should like to extend the narrow margin of silence, and 
stretch it over a few more of the hours of darkness; 
and we cannot help longing at times, amidst the boast- 
ings of onward progress, for so much retrogression at 
least as shall give back to our homes the silence of 
the night, and to the labourer the hours of sleep for 
his needful refreshment and repose. 
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